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PENRHYN’S HOST SHOWING HIM THE VALLEY OF BAIDAR. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN RUSSIA. strength and substance: his wound, which his 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF C ATHERINE II. host, with his own hands, every day carefully and 
CHAPTER LII.—THE VALLEY OF BAIDAR. skilfully dressed, was fast healing ; and the bruised. 


| UxpEr the fostering care of his new protectors, | limb, though still exhibiting marks of the violence 
| Penrhyn Clifford began rapidly to regain his lost | it had suffered, in various shades of green, blue, 
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and blaek, had been reduced toe its proper pro- 
portions, and restored to’ some degree ef vital 
action. In short, ere many more days had 
elapsed, Clifford was pronouneed sufficiently con- 
valescent to leave his chamber; and, with the 
help of Johan Muller he donned his garments, 
and limped into an apartment which was separated 
from his bed-room by an intervening passage, or 
rather hall. 

Clifford had readily gathered, from many signs 
and tokens, that his host was by occupation a 
farmer; and though no one save Johan and 
Gertrude had entered his apartment, he was con- 
scious that the house had other occupants— 
servants, probably, of his host; but his curiosity, 
in more than one important particular, as we have 
before observed, had been naturally enough raised, 
and it was now to be gratified. 

The room into which he was ushered, or rather 
supported, by the stout and strong-armed German 
farmer, had little in it to attract particular atten- 
tion, or to require any elaborate description. The 
floor, like that of the bed-room, was matted, and 
the walls were whitewashed ; while, in the furnish- 
ing of the room, was a mixture of European and 
Asiatic contrivances and conveniences, which would 
have puzzled the young Englishman more, or, at 
any rate, would have seemed more strange to him, 
if he had not been familiarized with the same 
peculiarity Gusing his residence in the palace of 
Schagin Gheray.* For instance, in the centre of 
the room was a table of ordinary height and 
dimensions, and ranged along one of walls 
were three or four chairs to correspond; but on 
the opposite side of the apartment was the eastern 
divan, or sofa—a broad bench, or platform, extend- 
ing the whole length of the room—raised only a 
few inches from the floor, and with thin 
cushions for the convenience 0 ing cross- 
legged ;+ low tables, also, or rather steels of about 
an equal height, richly carved and inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, such as Clifford. knew to be used 
in the dwellings of rich Tartars, for the purpose of 
supporting a tray during meals, were there, and 
seemed to denote some attachment to oriental 
customs. 

Merely glancing at these smaller matters, how- 
ever, Clifford’s attention and admiration were 
raised by the external prospect which suddenly 
burst upon him through the open window, pre- 
senting to his delighted senses the coup d’ail of 
a romantic valley, shut in on all sides, as far as 
the eye could reach, with lofty mountains, whose 

sides were softened to the sight by the 
thick foliage of thousands of forest trees and 
shrubs; while the intervening vale exhibited a 
scene of highly cultivated plain, richly interspersed 
with plantations of fruit trees, and meadow lands 
dotted with flocks of innumerable sheep, and herds 
of kine. Asmall winding stream trickled through 





* «TJ noticed in the palace,” writes a modern traveller 
(Koch), “the chairs and tables which were in many of the 
rooms, and, in fact, were used by the last Tartar khan, Schagin 
Gheray ; but it was this imitation of European fashions which 
brought on him the hatred of his subjects, and principally 
caused the repeated insurrections which he could only sup- 
press by Russian help.” 

+ This sofa, in point of fact, is seldom used in Tartar houses 
as a seat (for the natives sit on the floor), but “‘as a place for 
their household chests, the dii domestici, and heaps of carpets, 
mats, cushions, and clothes.”"—Dr. Clarke’s Travels. 





the valley; and, half hidden among the’ trees, on 
the gentler slopes of the meuntain barricr, were 
rural villages, the white walls of whose houses 
looked like patehes of pure snow, in the bright 
and dazzling sunshine in which the scene was at 
that moment bathed. Penrhyn Clifford had seen 
nothing half so peaceful and lovely in nature 
since his departure from his native land, and he 
was not slow in expressing both his surprise and 
his gratification. 

“This is the valley of Baidar,” said the host, 
in reply ; “a spot which has received the enthusi- 
astic praise of many travellers, who have chosen 
to liken it to the Arcadia of the poets, and even 
to the garden of our first parents; and verily, 
without straining for comparisons, it is a delight- 
some and pleasant land.”* 

“ Baidar! I am yet in the Crimea, then,” said 
Clifford ; “I had half dared to dream that some 
kind enchanter”—this he said with a smile— 
“had conveyed me from these regions of strife to 
some more quiet country.” 

“Thou hast seen enough of warfare, then, my 
young brother ?” rejoined Johan: “ truly, I am 
not surprised at it. Rather may I wonder that 
any follower of the Prince of Peace should ever be 
found among those who delight in war. Pardon 
me,” he added, “ I mean not to reflect on thyself 
personally, nor to condemn indiscriminately all | 
who take the sword. Offences must and will 
come, said our Master; but woe unto him by | 
whom the offence cometh.” 

The reproof, however gentle, was sufficiently 
pointed to call from Clifford a correction of the | 
error into which his host had naturally fallen | 
respecting himself and his voeation. He briefly 
explained the cireumstances which had led to his 
being wounded. 

“I rejoice that thou art not a soldier,” said 
Johan, frankly, in reply; “and I congratulate | 








* “T thought that I had already seen every charming and 
sportive decoration of nature in the lovely valleys of thepenin- | 


sula ; but all are obliterated and eclipsed at the first glaneeof | 
the Baidar, which well deserves to be sung by s Theocritus, a 
Virgil, ora Thomson. . . . . I must tell you, however, that 
you are fortunate to obtain a description of it, without arriv- 
ing at it, as we did, over dreadful precipices which would 
frighten anything but a Tartar horse . + I was glad to 
shut my eyes, to avoid growing giddy in looking down on this 
Tauric Elysium. ; ‘ 

“Can you transport yourself with me into a lovely valley, 
of an ond: form, about a miles long, and surrounded by 
high mountains, covered beantiful woods ; where many 
kinds of wild fruit, mixed with edoriferous flowering shrubs, 
adorn the green ramparts, which eut off all communication 
with the busy world ? 

* The inhabitants of this Taurie Arcadia arenot mere shep- 
herds and shepherdesses of the poet’s creation, but really 
such in the true pastoral sense of the word; many of the lat- 
ter were never beyond their native mountains, and probably 
will pass the remainder of their lives without ever quitting 
the quiet and tranquil retreat. 

* A number of i are’ situated most roman- 
tically in this fine valley. Here you see their rustic cottages, 
stuck as it were against the sides of the mountains, and peep- 
ing out of hanging orchards ; there, out of irregular clumps of 
fine trees, planted by nature on the banks of the two limpid 
streams that water as they wind through the Tauric Tempe. 
In short, you must visit the valley of Baidar to feel all the 
effect that these objects are calculated to produce, when ani- 
mated by the view of flocks, shepherds, and husbandmen, all 
around you; the latter ——— their fairy abode, which 
well repays their labour with abundant crops, fully adequate 
to the few wants of these truly pastoral Tartars.”—A Tour 
through the Taurida in 1795-6. : 

Dr. Clarke, a contemporaneous traveller, describes the val- 
ley of Baidar in similar, though somewhat less enthusiastic, 
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thee on thy near escape from violent death. Thy 
captors were doubtless adherents of the rival 
khan, Selim, who is gathering to himself, as I 
hear, a great army eastward.” He added also— 
what the reader has already been informed—that 
the cavern in which he had passed a day and two 
nights, was probably one of a large number of 
similar excavations in the rocky sides of the valley 
of Inkermann, the origin of which was imperfectly 
conjectured. 

“ May I be permitted to hope,” said Clifford, 
adverting to his host’s peaceful predilections, 
“that this scene of quiet repose may not witness 
the confusion and bloodshed which prevail around ; 
but much I marvel that it has hitherto escaped 
those miseries.” 

* They are well kept whom God keeps,” replied 
Johan Muller, solemnly: “and I may add, that 
the natural bulwarks which encircle and enclose 
our valley are no inconsiderate items in our means 
of safety. The valley of Baidar is difficult of 
approach ; and save that we have flocks and herds, 
and the fruits and grain of the earth in sufficient 
abundance for the wants of all our inhabitants, we 
have but little to tempt the avarice of violent 
men.” 

“But those flocks and herds——” Clifford 
hinted, “are surely sufficient inducements to 
bands of armed men, who must be fed P” 

“ They doubtless would be if the difficulty of 
transporting them from their native pastures were 
somewhat less. But look at yonder mountains, 
steep, thickly wooded, and almost trackless, and 
say, how thou wouldst overcome that difficulty. 
Nevertheless,’ added the German, “ we have not 
escaped altogether scathless ; for bands of rovers 
have, in these present troublous times, penetrated 
into this retreat, and have done as much mischief 
as they were permitted—even to the harrying of 
our flocks, the cruel houghing of our cattle, and 
the wanton destruction of our growing grain and 
the unripe fruits of our vineyards.” 

“ And have the inhabitants of the valley calmly 
submitted to these outrages?” asked the young 
guest. 

“If not calmly, they have wisely borne the 
wrong which they could neither prevent nor 
remedy,” said Muller. ‘“ Yet, not in every case, 
for some of our young men, as I hear, have taken 
arms and have joined the army of Selim. I fear 
me that they will find how likely of accomplish- 
ment is the prediction, that they who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword. But I perceive 
by thy looks, my young brother, that thou dost 
not altogether approve of my peaceful homily, 
which thou mayest think bespeaks pusillanimity.” 

“ Nay, I think not so,” Clifford answered; “TI 


| have heard my uncle say, and I know it to be 


true, that there is more real bravery in bearing 
injuries with a stedfast mind than in resenting 
them.” 

“Thou wonderest perhaps,’ continued Johan 
Muller, “ to find a family of my nation and religious 
principles naturalized, as it were, in this valley, 
and identified with its wild and unsettled Tartar 
population. I will tell thee in few words. 

“Tt is now full twenty years since, when proba- 
bly about thine own age,” said Johan Muller, 
“T and Gertrude bade a last farewell to our own 





country. What or who we were there, matters 
not ; let it suffice to say, that partly by my marriage 
with the woman of my deliberate choice, and more 
especially by my yet more deliberate adoption of 
the simple creed of those who are ealled, as thou 
probably knowest, ‘ United Brethren,’ or who are 
otherwise denominated ‘ Herenhuters’—though I 
acknowledge not that title—I offended beyond 
human forgiveness those who were my kinsmen 
according to the flesh. Thou knowest by whom 
it was said, and where it is written, my young 
brother, ‘He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me;’ and ‘ Whosoever 
doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot 
be my disciple.’ Yet, as it is not every one who 
is called to endure so heavy a cross as that of 
forsaking father and mother, and brethren and 
sisters, for the gospel’s sake, may I wish for thee 
that such struggles as I then passed through may 
be spared thee. But I will not dwell on this; 
only let me say—not in vain boasting, but to 
encourage thee, my brother, to avow at all times 
thy love to the Saviour, for I trust and believe 
thou lovest him and his word—that herrship 
and landship were illegally taken from me, and I 
and my dear Gertrude were banished from our 
hereditary and rightful home. To encourage 
thee, I say; for the promise has been fulfilled 
even in temporal things, in our experience— 
‘ Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundred-fold,’ so 
that no good thing has been withheld from us. 

“In my early youth,” continued Johan Muller, 
*T had travelled much and far; and among the 
memories of other lands this valley lingered with 
many pleasant fancies. I will not enlarge upon 
these, however ; it is enough to say that the sum 
of money which was all that I had left to call my 
own, sufficed to bring us hither, and to purchase 
the land which thou seest spread before thee, to- 
gether with a small cottage, which from time to: 
time we have enlarged as we had need. 

“ Here have we since lived in peace and safety ; 
and here’”’—Muller’s voice faltered as he said this 
—*lie buried three fair children. Yet why should 
I mourn or repine? ‘The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord!’ One son is spared to us, a goodly 
youth, who is even now at Sarepta, a settlement 
of our brethren on the Volga. 

“Moreover, as I said, the Lord hath prospered 
us, so that I may in some measure use the words 
of the patriarch Jacob, ‘ With my staff I passed 
over this Jordan; and now I am become two 
bands.’ ” 

In farther discourse, Muller informed his guest 
that although the scattered Tartar population 
around were unhappily too strongly attached to 
their own faith in the Koran to be readily induced 
to listen to his teachings, they had ever been 
friendlily disposed towards him, and in some in- 
stances, he trusted, the good seed of the kingdom 
had been sown in their hearts. As far as he could 
do so, he had avoided offending their prejudices, 
and had in part adopted their customs. The in- 
mates of his house, however, were a married bro- 
ther and his wife, together with two young men 
from Sarepta, to whom Clifford was _—— 
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They formed evidently a harmonious family ; but 
it was not difficult to see and understand that the 
present and prospective troubles in the land were 
causing apprehensions in the breasts of all the 
household, excepting those who had the most to 
lose by any violent convulsion of society, and 
whose strong and simple faith seemed to assure 
them of temporal help in every time of need. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
TROUBLES AROUND.—AN ARRIVAL AND A DEPARTURE. 


As Clifford became more familiar with the family 
of which he was an involuntary guest, he felt an 
increasing attachment to its habits and grave 
tranquillity. The simple yet touching mode of 
daily worship he witnessed, and in which he 
joined, was congenial with his own devotional 
feelings, while the frequent conversations he held 
with Johan Muller tended considerably to the 
enlightenment and establishment of his mind on 
matters of the highest moment ; and without en- 
tering minutely into the more secret exercises of 
his soul, it is enough to say that Penrhyn Clifford 
in after life never looked back on his sojourn in 
the valley of Baidar without emotions of sincerest 
gratitude for the spiritual benefits he there re- 
ceived. 

And this sojourn was prolonged far beyond his 
own expectations. It is unnecessary to say that 
the earliest use he made of his restored strength 
was to write to his uncle, briefly touching on his 
past adventures, and giving assurances of his pre- 
sent safety. But it was one thing to write, and 
another to transmit intelligence, and the letter 
remained long in his own possession after it was 
written ; and when at length means were found 
of forwarding it to its destination, the route it 
took was so circuitous, and the delays it expe- 
rienced were so numerous, that before it arrived at 
St. Petersburg—at any rate before it reached his 
uncle’s hand—the sender and the recipient had met 
in peace and safety. 

Then, when Clifford’s health was so far restored 
as to admit of his leaving the hospitable roof of 
his new friends, it seemed impossible that he could 
quit the comparatively safe retreat of the Baidar 
valley without presumptuously tempting Provi- 
dence, by whose interposition his life had already 
been saved from destruction. 





by the fears of his informants, who were princi- 
pally quiet Tartar shepherds and husbandmen, 
who themselves received them from others, per- 
haps more timid than themselves ; but, in truth, 
Clifford had no particular desire to sift them very 
scrutinizingly. He had no wish to return to the 
Russian camp, though, had it been safe or prac- 
ticable, his honour would have recalled him thither. 
His vocation at the palace of Schagin Gheray had 
been previously brought to a close; and the only 
wish he had respecting his movements—that of a 
speedy return to St. Petersburg—being obviously 
impossible, he gave himself up with much cheer- 
fulness to what seemed the inevitable necessity of 
remaining in his present exceedingly agreeable 
seclusion. He had the less delicacy on this point, 
inasmuch as—even as his Tartar captors had 
averred—his well-stocked purse of gold had been 
restored to him undiminished, which enabled him 
to make some necessary addition to his equip- 
ment, as well as to reward bountifully'a young 
Tartar peasant, whom he attached to his person as 
a guide and companion in his frequent excursions 
through the valley and on the surrounding moun- 
tains. And though his generous host was as much 
above the need of recompence for his hospitality as 
Clifford was above the rudeness of tendering it, he 
knew that it was both in his uncle’s power, and 
would be in his heart, thereafter to return some 
substantial token of gratitude without wounding 
the feelings of Johan Muller. 

In short, autumn waned and winter passed 
away, and Clifford—often taking his share in the 
industrial occupations of the pastoral and agricul- 
tural family—yet remained in the valley of Bai- 
dar. Early in spring, however, an opportunity was 
afforded him of quitting his retreat. Intelligence 
arrived that a small vessel from Golubinskaia, a 
small town, as its name imports, on the Don, had 
arrived at the harbour of Balaclava. In fact, the 
tidings were brought by young Muller himself, 
who, anxious to share his father’s dangers, if any 
were to be shared, had taken advantage of that 
means of reaching the Crimea; and Clifford 
learned that by the same means he might return 
to Russia, with the hope of eventually reaching 
St. Petersburg in safety. But while he was in- 
wardly debating whether to avail himself of 
this opportunity of escape from his pleasant prison, 


Day after day | a piece of information which casually fell from the 


brought new and distressing rumours of atrocities | lips of the young Moravian turned his indecision 


committed by adherents of either faction, or by 
organized bands of robbers whom the unsettled 
times had drawn from their obscurity, on the 
peaceful and unoffending. Some sanguinary en- 
gagements had taken place; intelligence, whether 
true or false, had arrived of the flight of the khan 
from Batchesarai, and the partial destruction of 
his summer palace by the rebel or patriotic (for 
they were called both) adherents of Selim. The 
Russian army, it was also said, was withdrawn to 
Achmetchet, and had been repulsed by the army 
of the rival khan. Every road was intercepted by 
spies or scouts of either party ; and by no means 
could a solitary traveller have passed through the 
country with a reasonable hope of safety, unless 
endowed with the fabled invisible coat and seven- 
league boots of the far-famed giant-queller. 


| 





into an ardent longing to reach Sarepta by any 
means. This information was none other than 
that Gilbert Penrhyn—(the description given by 
Ernest Muller was so precise and circumstantial 
as to preclude the possibility of a mistake)—that 
Gilbert Penrhyn was himself at that time at Sa- 
repta ;* that he had arrived there in great sorrow, 





* As we shall not have an opportunity elsewhere, we may 
state here, in a note, that “‘ Sarepta, so called from the resem- 
blance that a name bears to the river Sarpa, on which 
it is situated” (the Sarpa itself being a tributary of the Volga), 
** was first founded by the Moravian Brethren, in the year 
1765, in consequence of an edict issued to that effect by the 
Empress Catherine. Several companies of brethren and sis- 
ters having gone out to join the pee. yoy settlers, the number 
of its inhabitants soon increased, and, in a short period, it be- 
came a very flourishing colony. Its valuable mineral spring, 
which was discovered at the distance of a few versts from the 


town, proved an additional source of ary erity; and the | 
| number of visitors, which resorted thither for their health, 
It may be that these reports were exaggerated | rendered it necessary to extend the establishment far beyond 
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mourning the loss of a very dear relative; and 
that, accompanying him, was a young female, 
whom he had protected under circumstances of 
great danger, and who had desired to take refuge 
in the peaceful Moravian settlement. For the 
first part of this information Clifford could readily 
account, by supposing that his letter had failed of 
arriving at its destination. The second puzzled 
him; but witkout wasting time in conjectures, he 
employed a few hours in preparing for his depar- 
ture, took affectionate leave of his hostess, was 
conducted by Johan Muller himself over the 
mountains to the port of Balaclava (less famous 
then than now), which they reached in safety. 
Here, with many mutual expressions of regard 
and affection, they parted, and Penrhyn without 
difficulty obtained the accommodation he sought, 
and a few days afterwards had commenced a tedious 
voyage round the eastern coast of the peninsula, 
through the straits of Kertch, across the melan- 
choly Putrid Sea, and up the winding Don, in the 
rosecution of which we must for the present leave 
fim, listening to the boastful tales of the Cossack 
sailors, to whom had descended lively traditions 
of their forefathers, who, “ like the Varagians and 
Vikingen in the North, had in their light boats 
descended the river, and disquieted the proud lord 
of Stamboul in the immediate vicinity of his capi- 
tal, when Trebisond and Sinope were subjected to 
their predatory forays, and Cossacks menaced the 
sacred Serai of the then omnipotent Padishah, and 
plundered the suburbs of Constantinople.”’* 





NATIONAL REJOICINGS. 
THE JUBILEE OF 1809. 


Art the time we send these pages to the press, 
London and the nation are about to celebrate with 
rejoicings the return of —_ after our brief but 
sanguinary struggle with the Muscovite power. 
It may be interesting, therefore, briefly to revert 
to the demonstrations of gladness which, nearly 
half a century ago, were made in this country upon 
the occasion mentioned in the heading of this 
article—an event of which some of our elder read- 
ers may still preserve some faint remembrance. 
When George 111 had nearly completed the 
forty-ninth year of his reign, a general feeling 
pervaded the country that the approaching anni- 
versary of his accession to the throne, being the 
day when he would enter on the fiftieth year of his 
reign, should be commemorated by a JusiLEE— 


what the Unity originally projected. They accordingly erect- 
ed dwelling-houses, mills, tanneries, and distilleries ; planted 
orchards, vineyards, and culinary gardens; and brought into 
operation an extensive system of agriculture. The town is re- 
gularly laid out, according to the plan of the Brethren’s towns 
in Germany, with wide streets; a fine large square, with a 
fountain in the centre; a capacious place of worship; the 
houses belonging to the elders, the unmarried brethren, sis- 
ters, and widows, and those occupied by the different families, 
together with the workshops for the different handicrafts car- 
ried on in the place. Fine tall poplars line the streets, and 
ornament the squares; and the vineyards and gardens give it 
an appearance most enchanting to the eye that has been ac- 
customed to wander in vain in quest of a single bush for hun- 

‘eds of versts in the surrounding steppe.””—Henderson’s 
Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, etc. 

Farther particulars of this colony are given in the above in- 
teresting work ; but this must suffice. e may add, however, 
as an elucidation of our ex b that from Golubnskata on 
the Don, to Sarepta on the Volga, is a distance of about fifty 
or sixty miles only across the intervening steppe. 

* « The Crimea, from Kertch to Perekop, by C. W. Koch.” 








that is, a national festival or day of rejoicing. 
Arrangements were accordingly made in the me- 
tropolis and throughout the kingdom to fittingly 
celebrate the 25th of October, 1809. All classes 
cordially joined in this resolve to testify their loy- 
alty and their personal love and reverence for “ the 
good old king,” as he was then affectionately de- 
signated. A few words of explanation, however, 
respecting the character of the sovereign thus 
honoured may be desirable. 

Personally, George 111 had many excellent qua- 
lities, and some deserving of censure. ' He was 
virtuous, domestic, sincerely upright as a ruler, and 
had the good of his subjects at heart. He was, 
on the other hand, prone to harshness and seve- 
rity, and was undoubtedly obstinate and opposed 
to even obviously beneficial changes and conces- 
sions. If, however, the latter became inevitable, 
he certainly acceded to and recognised them with 
a kingly grace. He was simple, yet dignified in 
his personal tastes and habits, and so attached to 
agriculture, that he was familiarly spoken of as 
“ Farmer George.” Many thoughtful and bene- 
ficent expressions which he uttered from time to 
time, endeared him to his people. Of this class 
may be cited his fervently-uttered wish that every 
poor child in his dominions should have a Bible, 
and be able to read it. He was kind and bene- 
volent in private life, apart from his capacity as a 
sovereign ruler, and was a liberal patron to men 
distinguished in science and literature, although 
not accomplished nor attached to such pursuits 
himself. The mental affliction, with which he 
was first attacked in 1788, only endeared him the 
more to his sympathizing subjects ; and when he 
recovered from the dreadful malady, the joy of the 
nation was unequivocal. One of the first acts (if 
not the very first) of his reign was to render the 
judges independent of the crown—a wise, just, and 
inestimable privilege, for which posterity ought 
ever to be grateful. A war was raging when he 
ascended the throne in 1760, and wars, with brief 
intervals, prevailed until 1815, or six years sub- 
sequent to the Jubilee. The great events of the 
first fifty years of his reign were the wars with 
France and Spain, the rebellion in Ireland, and 
the rebellion, or rather the revolution, in America, 
by which the United States became an independ- 
ent power, and thus was lost what somebody de- 
scribed at the time as “the brightest jewel in the 
British crown.” The great revolution in France, 
and the rise of Napoleon to imperial power, plunged 
England into the most tremendous of all the con- 
flicts she had ever maintained. It was for exist- 
ence as an independent nation that she fought, 
and under Providence this result was mainly se- 
cured by the unparalleled victories of her fleets. 

In 1809—the period of the Jubilee—England 
was yet engaged in a most desperate and exhaust- 
ing struggle with the great conqueror of conti- 
nental Europe. Every energy of the nation was 
strained to the utmost, and the people were in a 
fervour of patriotism, which naturally increased 
their affection towards their venerable sovereign. 
Loyalty at that time was synonymous with patriot- 
ism ; the interests of king and people were felt to 
be one, and they would stand or fall together. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in the midst of the 
absorbing excitement of wars, the nation was 
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making rapid progress in industrial arts, and do- 
mestic and social improvements were manifold and 
highly important. 

Since the accession of the king, in 1760, com- 
merce and manufactures had immensely increased, 
and great mechanical inventions, applied to ma- 
chinery, enabled England to supply most of the 
markets of Europe with fabrics, notwithstanding 
the adverse decrees of Napoleon ; and, as a na- 
turaf result, the country prospered, and the people 
had comforts and luxuries such as they never 
before enjoyed, in spite of the protracted war, 
which caused them to be heavily taxed, and enor- 
mously increased the national debt, as the present 
generation knows to its cost. 

Finally, the number of men of the highest emi- 
nence—men of science and of literature, mecha- 
nical inventors, admirals and generals, ete.—who 
flourished at the latter end of the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth century, reflected 
a lustre on the throne, which the country did not 
fail to fondly recognise. Yet there existed at that 
time much home tyranny—for we cannot give it 
any other name—in the shape of cruelly severe 
and indiscriminate penal laws, and frequent arbi- 
trary exercises of governmental power, such as 
would not be tolerated now-a-days. But the peo- 
ple then, having been accustomed all their lives 
to severer laws and a sterner system of govern- 
ment, did not feel so acutely the pressure of what 
we should deem unbearable infringements of the 
rights of free subjects. The good old times, when 
George the Third was king, will not bear com- 
parison with the milder and more equitable reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

And now for the great Jubilee of October 25th, 
1809, copious contemporary aceounts of which are 
lying before us. The day was ushered in at Lon- 
don by the pealing of bells, the hoisting of flags 
and banners, the assembling of troops and corps 
of volunteers, &e. All business was suspended, 
and every place of worship—churches, chapels, 
meeting-houses, and even the Jewish synagogue 
—were open for the celebration of divine worship. 
The Lord Mayor and corporation went: in solenin 
procession to St. Paul’s, and the children of the 
many charitable institutions of the metropolis 
walked by thousands through the streets to their 
appointed churches. The sermon at St. Paul’s 
was preached from a very appropriate text—* And 
they blessed the king, and went unto their tents 
joyful and glad of heart, for all the goodness the 
Lord had done for David, his servant, and for 
Israel, his people.” 1 Kings, viii. 66. At 1 P.m. 
the Tower guns were fired, and the Guards fired a 
Jew de joie on the parade in St. James’s-park. 
The streets of the metropolis were alive with well- 
dressed people, and the whole aspect of the city 
was one of extreme joy and animation. Gorgeous 
banquets were given by the corporation and by 
numerous public bodies ; and private benevolence, 
in conjunction with public liberality, provided for 
the poor: so that it would appear to be literally 
true that, on at least one day in the present cen- 
tury, there was hot a single human being in the 
mighty metropolis who lacked a plentifal dinner ! 
In the evening there was an illumination, on a 
seale of (then) unparalleled magnificence. At the 
military chapel, Whitehall, three thousand officers 





and men of the Guards attended divine service, 
accompanied by Sir David Dundas, then com- 
mander-in-chief. 

We may here group together a few isolated 
facts as illustrative of the spirit’ in which the 
Jubilee was observed. The governors of the 
Bank of England gave their elerks, 927 in num- 
ber, a guinea each for a dinner; but some other 
public bodies were far more liberal, as, for mstance, 
the Royal Exchange Insurance Fire Office gave 
each of their clerks ten guineas, each messenger 
five guineas, and each fireman one guinea. The 
king himself gave £2000 from his privy purse, 
“ for the relief of persons confined for small debts 
in England and Wales ;” also £1000 for a similar 
object as regarded Scotland, and a like sum for 
Ireland. Moreover, “all persons confined for 
debts due to the crown have been released by the 
king’s command,” except, we may add, in flagi- 
tious cases. All soldiers under confinement for 
military offences were released on the 25th, the 
commander-in-chief observing in his circular that 
“an event of this nature cannot be distinguished 
in a more appropriate manner than by an act of 
general amnesty and forgiveness.” A proclama- 
tion was also issued by his Majesty’s command, 
graciously offering a free pardon to all deserters 
from the army who should deliver themselves up 
within two months of the day of Jubilee; and 
also a free pardon to those deserters actually then 
in confinement. A similar proclamation was 
addressed to all seamen and marines who had 
deserted at any period whatever, up to the 24th 
October. As regarded the crews of ships-of-war, 
the Admiralty gave this general order:— Whereas 
we think fit that an extra allowance of four pounds 
of fresh beef, three pounds of flour, and a pound 


of raisins, shall be issued to every eight men.... | 


together with an extra allowance of a pint of wine, 
or half-a-pint of rum, to each man, on Wednesday 
the 25th”—the latter a questionable boon. 
Throughout the kingdom every town kept the 
Jubilee, and subscribed sums of money for the 
relief of the poor, of debtors, ete. At Windsor 


the people of course made enthusiastic prepara- | 


tions, ushering in the day by a discharge of fifty 


pieces of artillery. An ox and two sheep were | 


roasted whole in Bachelor’s Acre, and his Majesty 
and the royal family came to see this somewhat 
foolish and assuredly very wasteful mode of cook- 
ery ; and, we are told, “they appeared much grati- 
fied by the spectacle, and walked ee the 
apparatus.” In the country we read of one re- 
markable and more interesting and rational mode 
of marking the day :—‘‘ At Banbury, Mr. and 
Mrs. , and their seven children, planted a 

rove of oaks, in the centre of which was placed a 


co cubieal stone, bearing the following inscrip- 


tion :—‘ This grove was planted, October 25, 
1809, by and their seven children, to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the accession 
of George 111.’” 

These, we presume, are growing still, and form 
an enduring memento. May our readers have 
the satisfaction of reflecting that they have com- 
memorated the return of peace to Europe by some 
act of generosity or self-denial, which shall bear 
permanent fruit when the excitement of the hour 
shall have passed away. 
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| array and holiday ecostame—knights and squires, 
| yeomen and peasants, alll glittering in the summer 


| and picturesque hostels, here and there, forming a 
| background to the amimated 


pageant. 
| more people here, they say to one another, than 








'| accommodation of the royal party, and the ladies 
| of the court, on the pavement in front of the 
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ECHOES OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 
NO, VI.—STATE TRIALS, 


Ir is the 7th of June, 1380, and all London ‘is 
astir. Not only are citizens, high and low, hasten- 
ing down to Westminster, but lords and country 
folk of all degrees are coming in from every 
quarter. Kentish men, and men of Kent, are 
jostling each other on Lendon Bridge, where other 
southern counties are contributing to the troo: 

of sight-seers. They are coming from Eenex 
and Hertfordshire @ewn to the Strand, where the 
crowd thickens : and then, what tributary streams 
roll in at Charing Orgss, out of the Oxford and 
Windsor Roads; and there they are in bright 


sun, with the fresh green trees, oak, ebm, and ash, 
There are 


were seen at the kimg’s coronation. 

Before the palace at Westminster there is to be 
agrand judicial combat between a knight and a 
squire, the latter charged the former with 
treason. The knight is Sir John Annesley, and 
the squire is Thomas Katrington ; and the treason 
charged is, that the said squire has delivered up 
the castle of St. Sauveur le Vicomte, in Normandy, 
of which he was governor, into the hands of the 
French. The castle would have come to Annesley, 
if it had not been given up by Katrington: so 
Annesley has accused Katrington before the lord 
the king, and thrown down his gauntlet in the 
court, offering, by duel, to justify his accusation ; 
and now the two are going to fight it out in the 
presence of his Majesty king Richard 1, and the 
lords of the realm. All the preliminaries have 
been settled according to feudal and chivalrous 
usage, and to witness the issue are the people 
come. 

The lists are set up; pavilions are built for the 





palace, and all looks as grand as painting, and 
gilding, and tapestry, and flags, and dresses of 
rich colour, elaborate device, and whimsical orna- 
ment can make it. The lists are railed in by 
substantial barriers, to keep off the crowd, who 
are wedging and pressing toward the arena on all 
sides, while from walls and battlements, from 
windows and roofs, curious eyes are looking for 
the arrival of the combatants. And here they 
come! Sir Annesley, armed and mounted on a fair 
courser, trapped in seemly fashion, advances as 
pepcent, waiting for his antagonist. 

ush! three times the herald, with his rich 
tabard of crimson and gold, and coats of arms, 
cries out, “Thomas Katrington, defendant, come 
and appear to save the action for which Sir John 
Annesley, knight and appellant, hath publicly and 
by writing appealed thee.” At the end of the third 





call appears the defendant, riding on a courser 
covered with trappings, embroidered with his 
arms. He alights from his horse before entering 
the lists, lest the lord high constable should claim 
the horse ; for, according to the law of arms, if the 
Squire brings his horse within the barrier, it is 


forfeit. But his precaution in this instance fails ; 


| 


for the good steed, pressing after his master, 
thrusts his head over the posts, and the constable 
thereupon demands at least so much of the animal 
as has transgressed within the bounds ; wherefore, 
as the body will be of little use without the head, 
the whole is adjudged to his lerdship. 

An indenture, according to custom, has been 
drawn up and sealed by the parties, and is now 
read in the public hearing. Katrington, not 
quite satisfied with himself and his cause, makes 
exceptions to the terms, though he has already 
subscribed them; in consequence of which the 
Duke of Lancaster, who has befriended him, is 
very angry, and declares, if he will not accept 
what he has already agreed to, he shall at once 
be held guilty of treason, and accordingly executed. 
The people shout at that, and the squire is forced 
to say that he dares fight his enemy on the point 
in question, and all others whatever. Now, so 
far as fh is concerned, he seems to have the 
advantage, for he és a great, tall, muscular man, 
and the kaight is little of stature. 
Moreover, he kas some men on his side 
—my Lord Watimer, my Lord Basset, and 
others. 


Both combatants make oath of the goodness of 
their cause, and disclaim the use of magical arts 
for protection. It is to be a fair fight ; and, offer- 
ing up prayers, they begin. First, their spears 
are launched, and after some rough work with 
these weapons, their swords are drawn and crossed, 
and there is abundance of clashing, not without 
wounds ; and then come the daggers with deadly 
thrusts. They struggle dreadfully together, and 
at last the knight disarms the squire, and throws 
him down, when, blinded with perspiration, that 
has wetted his vizor, he tumbles over his adversary, 
and there they lie, sprawling and worrying one 
another on the ground like a couple of exasperated 
dogs. The king orders the combatants to be 
parted, but the squire is unable to stand, and has 
to be placed in a chair. Little Annesley, who 
seems still fresh, begs the king to let them fight 
again. He will lie down just as he was, with 
Katrington over him. But Katrington is too 
weak to do anything more: he faimts away. His 
armour is taken off. Restored to consciousness, 
he gazes wildly round, and there, standing before 
him, is the knight, still full-armed, calling him 
traitor and perjured, and daring him to renew the 
contest. Katrington is exhausted, and can say 
nothing. The battle is declared to be at an end. 
Annesley has won it, and the people disperse, 
talking the matter over, and mostly taking part 
with the victor, and the next day the defeated 
squire dies mad, and so is saved from being hanged 
at Tyburn. 

There are other trials of this’ kind connected 
with the old hall; but our main business in these 
papers is with associations inside, and there some 
notable trials demand our attention—trials that 
have made the world ring, that have filled posterity 
with wonder, and that have themselves been tried 
over and over again as to their legality and issues 


| —certain of which still remain moot points in 
| history, that have affected most powerfully all 
after times, and that are producing effects even 





now. Into the legal and political questions in- 
volved in these we do not here enter. The bare 
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THE STAR CHAMBER, 


outward facts of them alone belong to us in these 
apers. 

We have seen Sir Thomas More in “ the marble 
chair.” In 1534, he was tried for denying the 
king’s ecclesiastical supremacy. The subjoined 
description of his appearance on the occasion is 
admirable. “On the morning of the trial,” says 
Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” 
** More was led on foot in a coarse woollen gown, 
through the most frequented streets, from the 
Tower to Westminster Hall. The colour of his 
hair, which had become grey since he last appeared 
in public, his face, which though still cheerful was 
pale and emaciated, his bent posture and his feeble 
steps, which he was obliged to support with his 
staff, showed the rigour of his confinement, and 
excited the sympathy of the people, instead of 
impressing them, as was intended, with dread of 
the royal authority. When, sordidly dressed, he 
held up his hand as a criminal in that place, 
where, arrayed in his magisterial robes and sur- 
rounded by crowds who watched his smile, he had 
been accustomed on his knees to ask his father’s 
blessing before mounting his own tribunal to 
determine, as sole judge, on the most important 
rights of the highest subjects in the realm, a 
general feeling of horror and commiseration ran 
through the spectators; and after the lapse of 
three centuries, during which statesmen, prelates, 
and kings have been unjustly brought to trial 
under the same roof, considering the splendour 
of his talents, the greatness of his acquirements, 
and the innocence of his life, we must still regard 
his murder as the blackest crime that ever has 
a perpetrated in England under the forms of 
aw.” 


More’s defence, as he sat in a chair, being too 
infirm to stand, was very able and touching, and 
made such an impression that he was near being 
acquitted, when Rich, the solicitor-general, leav- 
ing the bar, presented himself as a witness, to 





bear testimony against the chancellor. This 
extraordinary proceeding was enough to startle 
even prejudiced jurors, and the reply of More to | 
the evidence so tendered produced a deep impres- 
sion, in consequence of which the cause of the | 
prosecution was again imperilled; but the chief | 
commissioner Audley came to the rescue of the | 
court, and by his summing up procured a verdict 
of guilty against the prisoner. | 
No state trial which had ever occurred before, 
produced such excitement as attended that of | 
Lord Strafford in the reign of Charles1. We have | 
described the crowds which flocked to the judicial | 


| combat outside the hall, in the days of Richard 11; | 


but that was the index of a local and confined 
interest, compared with the wide-spread feeling of | 
the seventeenth century, when the liberties and 
religious rights of the country had been assailed 
by the arbitrary proceedings of the Star Chamber, 
which have made that place a name of notoriety 
and infamy. At the same time, too, the three 
kingdoms were agitated by the great question of | 
the relative powers of parliaments and of kings. 
In attacking Strafford a principle was involved as 
well as a person; and great and important as was 
the person, the principle was infinitely greater 
and more important still. All Europe and the 
world might well look on with throbbing interest 
when this remarkable man was tried. A throne 
was erected in Westminster Hall for the king; 
cabinets hung with arras were placed on each 
side; before the throne were seats for the peers, 
and woolsacks for the judges, and stages for the 
House of Commons. The Scotch and Irish com- 
missioners were to be present, and to occupy the 
two upper rows of benches. An inclosed dock 
and bench, fenced in, were appointed for the 
prisoner. 

On Monday morning, March the 22nd, at seven 
o'clock, Strafford was brought from the Tower, 
with a procession of barges, containing one hun- 
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BANQUETTING HOUSE, WHITEHALI, IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES I, 


| dred soldiers. Landing at Westminster, he was 
' conducted to the hall by two hundred of the 
| trained band, all the avenues to the place being 
guarded by constables and watchmen from before 
daylight. Charles 1, the queen, and the prince, 
eame about nine o’clock, and sat in the inclosed 
cabinets, where they were scarcely seen and little 
noticed. The king had expressly forbidden that 
the axe should be carried before Strafford, as was 
common on such occasions ; so he appeared in the 
dock without that appendage to the ceremonial of 
| atrial for treason. ‘The whole of the first day was 
employed in reading the impeachment, the king 
| and prince staying all the time. Day after day 
| the trial werit on, the interest in it increasing, and 
| public opinion becoming divided. Pym was the 
chief conductor of the prosecution, and employed 
| all his abilities against the accused. The royal 
family attended ; and the king, we are told, impa- 
tient at having his view and hearing interrupted 
| by the trellice-work put up before his closet for 
secrecy, tore it away with his own hands, and thus 
| became visible to the assembly. The courtiers 
|, were on the side of Strafford, and so were the 


ladies generally, being touched by his gallant 
bearing, his handsomeness, grace, and eloquence. 
| There they were, writing down notes day after 


| day, and earnestly debating points of law and 
| fact as they arose on the trial. We cannot say 
| much for the gravity and decorum of some of the 
gentlemen who were present. Baillie tells us that 
| after ten o’clock there was much public eating, 
| not only of confections, but of flesh and bread, 
| bottles of beer and wine going thick from mouth 
to mouth without cups, and all this before the 
| king's eyes. 

After weeks spent in adducing evidence and ar- 
guments in support of the charge of high treason, 
Strafford was wed te make his defence, which 
was certainly most able and eloquent. One part 
of it is well known, but must be related here 


ee 





among the memorable echoes of the old hall. The 
children of the prisoner were at hand during the 
trial, and, pointing to them with tears, the pri- 
soner exclaimed : “ My lords, I have troubled you 
longer than I should have done, were it not for 
the interest of these dear pledges a saint in heaven 
hath left me. What I forfeit myself is nothing ; 
but that my indiscretion should descend to my 
posterity, woundeth me to the very soul. You 
will pardon my infirmity ; something I should have 
added, but am not able; therefore let it pass. 
And now, my lords, for myself I have been, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, taught that the afflic- 
tions of this present life are not to be compared to 
the eternal weight of glory which shall be re- 
vealed hereafter. And so, my lords, even so I 
freely submit myself to your judgment, and whe- 
ther that judgment be of life or death—‘ Te deum 
laudamus.’”’ 

The bill of attainder passed the Commons on the 
21st of April, and on the 7th of May it passed the 
Lords. Strafford appealed to the king; but the 
royal assent was given to the bill on the 10th of 
May. Charles made a feeble appeal by letter on 
his behalf to the House of Lords, asking that 
Strafford’s life might be spared, “if it might be 
done without the discontent of his people ;” add- 
ing in a postscript, “Ifhe must die, it were cha- 
rity to reprieve him till Saturday.” Neither re- 
quest was complied with; and the king said, 
“ What I intended by my letter was with an if it 
might be done with contentment to my people. 
If that cannot be,” he added, “I say again, fiat 
justitia. My other intention proceeding out of 
charity for a few days’ respite, was upon certain 
information that his estate was so distracted, that 
it necessarily required some days for settlement.” 
On the 12th, Strafford perished on the scaffold. 

That Westminster Hall tragedy was not long 
after followed by another: Charles himself was 
arraigned at the bar. Into anything beyond the 
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incidents of the trial we do not purpose entering. 
A high court of justice was appointed for the occa- 
sion, consisting of one hundred and twenty-five 
commissioners, of whom not more than eighty 
assembled at one time. Serjeant Bradshaw was 
voted president, under the title of“ Lord Presi- 
dent.” The hall was specially fitted up for the 
occasion. At the further end sat the commission- 
ers in rows, with high-crowned hats and cloaks. 
On each side were galleries for spectators. In 
the front of the commissioners, on an elevated 
platform, sat Bradshaw, with Jéhn Lisle and Wil- 
liam Say as assistants. “He was afraid,” it is 
said, “ of some tumult, pon such new and unpre- 
cedented insolence as that of sitting judge upon 
his king; and therefore, besides other defence, he 
had a thick, big-crowmed beaver. hat, lined with 
plated steel, to ward off blows.” The hat, with a 
Latin inscription on it, is now te be seen in the 
Museum at Oxford. 

Immediately before the Lord President was a 
long table, at whieh sat the clerks of the court, 
the mace and swerd lyimg on the table. A chair 
was provided for the kimg within ‘the bar, and at 
his right hand stood three @ouncillors, to conduct 
the prosecution in the name-of the Commonwealth. 
Royal banners, taken at Naseby, were hanging as 
parliamentary trophies over the head of the royal 
captive. The great door was thrown open for the 
admission of the people, and the hall was every- 


where well guarded by soldiers. 

On the 8th of January, the commissioners had 
marched to their places, amidst beating of drums 
and sound of trumpets, to make proclamation of 


the opening of proceedings. On the 19th the king 
had been brought from Windsor, and on the 20th 
he was conveyed, in a sedan chair, to the bar, 
where he took his seat on a chair covered with 
velvet. He looked sternly on the people and the 
court, without moving his hat. They returned 
like looks, and continued to sit covered. Brad- 
shaw stated the cause of the trial. Coke, as lead- 
ing counsel, stood up to speak, when Charles cried, 
* Hold, hold!” at the same time touching him on 
the shoulder with his cane, the gold head of which 
dropped off as he was doing it—an ominous inci- 
dent, to be coupled with the blowing down of the 
royal standard when first raised at Nottingham ! 
The clerk began to read the indictment, when the 
king again cried, “ Hold!” but at the order of the 
president, the clerk went on, “the king looking 
sometimes on the high court, sometimes up to the 
galleries; and having arisen again and turned 
about to behold the guards and spectators, sat 
down again, looking very sternly, and with a coun- 
tenance not af all moved till the words naming 
‘Charles Stuart to be a tyrant and traitor,’ were 
read, at which he laughed as he sat, in the 
face of the Court.” 

The whole being finished, the king demanded 
the authority of the Court, the illegal constitution 
of which was the point he insisted upon throngh- 
out. He refused to plead before such a tribunal. 
Beyond that preliminary they could not get him 
to advance. After adjournments and resittings, 
and the hearing of witnesses in the Painted Cham- 
ber—the king all the while declining to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the parties who had sum- 





high court of justice sat for the last time. Pre- 
sident Bradshaw had then changed his black robe 
for a red one, and the other commissioners ap- 
peared in their best habits. The king—amidst 
cries from the soldiers and people, of ‘ Justice, 


justice ! execution, execution !’—sat down in his 


chair, still with his hat on. 

The appearance of things betokened the ap- 
proaching catastrophe, and Charles felt it. He 
demanded to be heard. Bradshaw insisted that 
the Court should be heard first, remarking how 
he had refused to make answer to the charges 
against him, brought in the name of the people 
of England. “No, not half the people,” shricked 
a female voice, supposed to be that of Lady Fair- 
fax, wife of the Lord General. Charles requested 
to be heard in -the Paimted Chamber, before the 
Lords and Commons; towhich Bradshaw replied 
by urging that all ¢his wasa continued contempt 
of court. 

John Downes, citizen of London, one of the 
commissioners, now got up and exclaimed, “ Have 
we hearts of stone? Are we men? My lord, I 
am not satisfied te, give my consent to this sen- 
tence. I have reasons tooffer against it. I desire 
the Court to adjourn to hear me.” The Court 
retired, and then returned, determined to proceed 
with their purpose. Many words followed between 
the president and the prisoner, all involving the 
primary question as to the legality of the trial. 
The king was startled at being called “tyrant, 
traitor, murderer,” and uttered that memorable 
ery of “ Hah!” which still seems to echo round 
the old hall. The king wanted to be heard in 
arrest of judgment; but the president replied it 
was too late, as he never admitted the jurisdiction 
of the Court. The clerk was told to read the sen- 
tence, when Charles again claimed to be heard, 
and was refused. “Sir, you are not to be heard 
after sentence.” “No sir?” “No, sir, by your 
favour.” ‘Guards, withdraw your prisoner.” “I 
may speak after the sentence, by your favour, sir; 
I may speak after the sentence even. By your 
favour” —* Hold !’—* The sentence, sir”—* I say, 
sir, I do”—* Hold.” These broken words, with 
stammers—for the king had a hesitancy in his 
speech—wound up the terrible trial; and then he 
retired, saying to himself, “ Iam not suffered to 
speak ; expect what justice other people will have.” 

As to the mode of conducting the trial, and the 
behaviour of the president, the opinion of a modern 
judge, of great experience and discretion, carries 
weight, and with that we conclude our paper :— 
“ Assuming a court to be constituted, its authority 
must be maintained, and the steps must be taken 
which are necessary for bringing to a conclusion 
a trial commenced before it. The king’s demea- 
nour was most noble; and he displayed such real 
dignity, such presence of mind, such acuteness, 
such readiness, such liberality of sentiment, and 
such touches of eloquence, that he makes us forget 
all his errors, his systematic love of despotic power, 
and his incorrigible bad faith. He did so when the 
commissioners stood up, in token of assent to the 
awful sentence of beheading. Instead of hurrying 
him to the scaffold, we eagerly desire to sce him 
once more on the throne, in the hope that mis- 
forttne might at last mduce him sincerely to sub- 


monedl him to the bar—on the seventh day the | mit to the restraints of constitutional monarchy. 
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But these are feelings which could not properly 
actuate the mind of a judge, the very foundation 
of whose authority was questioned by the ac- 
cused.” 

After admitting Bradshaw’s disrespectful lan- 
guage in some instances, the judicial critic ob- 
serves, that on each of the three days when Charles 
was brought to the bar of the Court, he was cour- 
teously requested to plead, and he was never inter- 
rupted, unless when he denied the authority of 
the judges to sit there. 

All know what followed the melancholy scene 
thus commented on. A window in old Whitehall 
was opened ; a scaffold was reared before it ; and 
there, amidst the universal groans of the multi- 
tude, fell the blow of an axe, transmitting an echo 
which vibrates in the ear still—to some, sound- 
ing as an act of stern and constitutional neces- 
sity; to others, ringing as a deed of political 
fanaticism and cruelty. 





: A SUNDAY RAILWAY EXCURSION.* 


ENGLAND may be regarded as almost the only 
country in Europe in which the Sabbath, which 
“was made for man,” has been for centuries the 
undisputed and unalienated property of the man 
who gets his bread by the labour of his hands. 
To a great extent it remains so to the present 
hour; but to a great extent, also, the boundary 
line, which should have been sacredly guarded and 
defended with zealous vigour, has been broken 
down, and the most valuable possession of the 
labourer invaded by his enemies. The result will 
be, if the invasion is not repelled in time, that the 
right to the one day in seven will eventually be 
wrested from the worker, who in the first instance 
will perhaps obtain a nominal consideration for it 
in the shape of wages, but will finally lose it 
altogether, and, without any recompense, have to 
surrender all claim to its privileges. Let us see 
what progress we are already making towards this 
undesirable consummation. 

It is a fine morning in Spring ; the Sabbath sun 
has risen upon the smoky city, and a Sabbath 
quietness, like a dead calm, sleeps along the silent 
streets ; here and there a footfall re-echoes from 
side to side of the shuttered highway, and you 
hear the song of imprisoned birds, drowned all 
the week through in the roar of wheels. But, 
approaching a railway station, you find the avenues 
leading to it populous with holiday parties, hurry- 
ing to the platform to be in time for an early 
train which shall whirl them down to the sea- 
coast by the hour the church-bells are ringing out 
their summons to worship; or, in some fifty 








* “Whither are we drifting ?” is the question that sug- 
gests itself to many a serious mind, as it reads in the news- 
papers of the endeavours, by means of Sunday recreations, to 
change the character of our Sabbaths, and to assimilate them 
to a French Sunday. We seem, as a metropolis, to be fast 
forgetting that it is our duty to devote this day entirely to the 
public and private worship of God, and that recreations, pro- 
per and laudable at other times, become unseemly and sinful 
when pursued on this great Christian festival. The evil can 
only be met by Christians of all denominations awakening to 
the duty of enlightening their fellow creatures as to the claims 


them with one phase of the evil, this paper will be found, 
it is hoped, useiul; while to some working men it may 
sppesl, arguing, as it does, the question chieily on temporal 
grounds, 








of this day of rest upon them. As @ means of acquainting | 


minutes, shall transport them to a pleasant river- 
side town or district. Here comes Peter Thomp- 
son and his wife, with her baby and three little 
ones. Thompson has been working overtime for 
the last six weeks, and has saved an extra pound, 
and thinks he cannot do better than spend it in a 
treat for the young ones; and he is right enough 
in that conelusion—wrong as he is in the choiee 
of day for the treat. Here comes Jobson, the 
wheelwright, who can earn no end of money, and 
has always plenty to spend, and who has promised 
his wife a trip to Brighton, and means to keep his 
word to-day. Yonder comes a copying clerk, who 
has been at it till twelve o'clock at night for this 
three weeks past, and wants, he would tell you, a 
mouthful of air to get the taste of the ink out of 
his throat, and a little bracing exercise to rub the 
edge of the desk out of his stomach. Here come 
staid fathers of families, respectable in glossy 
broad-cloth ; and matronly mothers, with daughters 
well dressed, and tall sons shooting up to manhood. 
Then there are workmen in their native fustian 
and velveteen, spotted with the insignia of the 
workshop, and already, though the morning bell 
has not yet chimed eight, puffing opt smoke from 
their short pipes. And after them come some 
servants, in bright cotton gowns, and smuggled 
veils and surreptitious parasols—forbidden things 
which neither would dare to exhibit in sight of 
their mistresses. There is a various crowd besides, 
which increases as you draw nearer to the station, 
and as the moment approaches for the departure 
of the excursion-train. 

Entering the office, you find the money-taker’s 
windows besieged by a struggling throng, all 
elbowing their way to the pay-board, and rushing 
thence, as fast as they can escape from the crush, 
to the platform, where the long line of carriages 
are all crammed full, and more are creaking and 
banging on the turn-tables to accommodate the 
new-comers. There is a concert of whistling and 
shouting and hooting, mingled with the babble of 
incessant talk, the ery of the news-boy bawling the 
Sunday papers, the laughter of boisterous jokers, 
and the squalling of infants in arms. Then the 
engineer, waiting longer than he was prepared 
for, turns the steam into the water-tank, and 
yaises an ominous rattling sort of roar terrible to 
the nerves. Still the crowd augments, and one 
carriage after another is tailed on to the long 
train, which has lingered already twenty minutes 
beyond the starting time. At length it can wait 
no longer, because time is imperative, and there is 
a fast train to start at nine, which must not over- 
take it on the road. There is a general shuffling 
of feet, an exchange of parting adieus, a sudden 
banging of doors, a dead stop to the horrible noise 
in the water-tank—then a grinding of wheels, a 
clanking of chains, a jerking of carriages and a 
bumping of buffers, a slow, heavy, gliding motion 
at first, barely perceptible as the engine strains 
and coughs ; and then the train, some furlong or 
two in length, moves from the shadow of the 
station out into the broad flashing sunlight. Such 
is the scene constantly to be witnessed any Sun- 
day morning at a railway station where a cheap 
excursion starts. The day, with its sacredness 
and its obligations, are considerations thrown to 
| the winds. 
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A ride of a couple of hours, through suburbs 
and outlying villages— through deep cuts and 
ravines—along level plains of emerald green, 
dressed as it were in the beauty of a primeval 
Sabbath morn—through mile-long tunnels bored 
in the solid mountain—through rich pasture-fields 
and gentle arable slopes—over viaducts and 
through deep picturesque chalky cuttings—brings 
a thousand or more of metropolitan holiday-makers 
within view of the green grey sea; and a few 
minutes later the major part of them are tramp- 
ling the shining shingle of the beach beneath their 
feet, or climbing to the summit of the lofty down 
which overlooks the city. Some, perhaps, hurry 
to the bathing-machines, while others breast the 
green waves in boats and pleasure yachts, and the 
morning is passed in rambling hither and thither. 
By one o'clock appetite becomes urgent, the houses 
of entertainment are thrown open, and the whole 
band being by this time in search of hospitality 
in some quarter or other, the town has a thousand 
more guests to provide for. Inns, tea-gardens, 
and coffee-houses, are crowded with London dinner 
parties, and the beer-shops and gin-palaces open 
their doors to a class of stragglers less particular 
in their choice of accommodation. Owing to the 
early rising, hasty breakfast, and unwonted exercise 
of the morning, few of the travellers feel inclined 
to stir from their seats after a hearty meal. They 


sit smoking and drinking within doors, or lie 
sprawling on benches asleep ; or, stretched supine 
on a couch of dry shingle on the hot beach, 
drowsy with dinner and fatigue, and half awake, 
half dreaming, blink upwards to the deep blue 


sky, where the snow-winged gulls are glancing 
and glimmering in the sun, or outwards to the 
far horizon where the white sails shimmer in the 
gentle breeze. 

So passes the afternoon, until the declining sun 
warns the strangers that the hour of return is at 
hand. Then comes the hasty settlement of 
accounts, the rousing of the sleepers, the hunting 
up of strayed children, and, there being now but 
ten minutes to spare, a general rush to the station. 
Among a thousand holiday-makers there will 
always be found a pretty large per-centage of 
individuals who cannot dissociate the idea of a 
holiday from that of intemperate indulgence ; and 
this class is invariably in excess among those 
whose practice it is to make holiday on the Sun- 
day; and besides this class there is another who, 
intending no intemperance, are yet too feeble to 
resist temptation, and who will take more than is 
good for them in spite of previous resolutions to 
the contrary. So it happens on this occasion that 
not a few give evidence of the, want of moderation 
in their indulgences, and more than one are so far 
gone that they have to be helped to the station by 
their friends, and packed like dry goods into a 
carriage, and to be borne home as so much dead 
weight. Some are quarrelsome, and insist on 
riding in first-class carriages; one wants a whole 
carriage to himself, and is so abusive that he has 
at last to be hauled out, and only escapes being 
left behind by an apology to the guard, who lets 
him ride with him. One man who “has taken a 
glass too much,” as the phrase is, has turned 
maudlin, vows that he can’t go home, and that 
he will go to bed; while his poor wife, with four 





children to look after, is at her wits’ end, and is 
begging everybody to interfere and force him, in 
spite of himself, into a carriage, because she knows 
he has not money enough left to pay for accommo- 
dation during the night. The law clerk comes 
forward in a rather bewildered state, with his 
hands, and nothing else, in his pockets. The 
Brighton ale has washed the ink out of his throat, 
but has almost destroyed his balance, and it seems 
doubtful whether he will succeed in making the 
open door for which he is rather sinuously steer- 
ing. A gentleman has a rubicund flush on his 
face, and his wife looks indignant, and the girls 
pout, as he makes for a second instead of a first- 
class carriage. 

There is no trifling clamour and confusion in 
filling the train as the stragglers come in; but all 
is at length arranged, the signal-whistle sounds, 
and off they go. The grey twilight comes down 
upon them as they enter the first tunnel, whose 
darkness is succeeded by the gloom of night. On 
they go, puffing and whistling and tearing along; 
there is hooting and singing, mingled with a 
strange bacchanal roar in the open cars at the rear 
of the train; there is the squalling of children, 
varied with the notes of an accordion and the re- 
frain of a popular song in front next the engine; 
and there are attempts, more or less successful, at 
repose in the comfortably-stuffed carriages in the 
centre. As the train is approaching London, it 
draws up at a long shed for the inspection and 
delivery of tickets—a ceremony which is not got 
through in a hurry, in consequence of the bewil- 
derment and unconsciousness of too large a sec- 
tion of the excursionists; and, as a result, it is 
getting on towards the hour of midnight before 
the train finally stops at the London station. Then 
there is a rapid rush for omnibuses—and, if it 
should happen to rain, something like a fight for 
places inside—and a crusade after cabs, and a 
good deal of draggle-tailed walking for long dis- 
tances by those who cannot obtain or are too poor 
to pay for a vehicle. ° 

We rejoice in, and shall do all that we can to 
promote, the river or railway excursion on the 
right day; but it is only a parody of real enjoy- 
ment to seek it on such an occasion as we have 
just described—following a multitude to do evil. 

The plea advanced in favour of Sunday recrea- 
tions by those who profess to advocate the work- 
ing man’s interest by such a plea, is that of neces- 
sity. It is urged that the labourer, after a week's 
toil in a crowded city like London, needs recrea- 
tion; and that he has a perfect right, not only to 
cease from toil on the day of rest, but to whatever 
reasonable enjoyment he has the honest means of 
purchasing on that day. Well—granting, for the 
sake of the argument, as much as that— who, we 
take the liberty to ask, who is the labourer? Is 
he not the railway porter, and engineer, and 
stoker, and station-master, and ticket-clerk? Is 
he not the waiter at ten thousand houses of enter- 
tainment—the beershop-keeper—the tobacconist— 
the coffee-house keeper—the owner of tea-gardens, 
eating-houses, ete. etc. ete.? Are these nume- 
rous classes anything but labourers? And have 
not they the same right to cessation from toil with 
the city artisan, shopman, and journeyman? Who 
will venture to assert that they have not the same 
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rights with their more multitudinous brethren ? 
No one. Is their need for repose and abstinence 
from work not as great as the need of the other 
classes of labourers? All will agree that it is just 
as great. And yet, in the face of necessities which 
no man denies, and of rights which all are so fond 
of asserting for themselves, what are the acts of 
the multitude who make the Sunday a day of plea- 
sure? There is no escaping the conviction that 
they manifest the operations of the most deep- 
seated selfishness, inasmuch as they thrust others 
beyond the pale of that very advantage for which 
they battle so strenuously in their own behalf. 
at, in effect, says the artisan, who has worked 
hard for six days, to the railway officials, who have 
worked just as hard? He says nothing less than 
this: “I am weary with my six days’ work, and, 
although you are equally weary with yours, you 
must rise early on Sunday morning and get a 
train ready to carry me to the sea-side, that I may 
enjoy myself and be invigorated for next week’s 
task? You must so order it that I can return 
before midnight, and then you may go home to 
bed.” He says to the innkeeper : “ I shall want 
dinner to-morrow in your town, so you cannot go 
to church, but must stay at home and prepare it.” 
He says to the tobacconist : “I shall want cigars, 
and you must be in your shop to sell them.” And, 
in the exercise of his rights, so eloquently vindi- 
cated, he issues his orders right and left, thinking 
everything of his own convenience, and nothing 
at all of the convenience, or the rights either, of 
those whom he expects to administer to them. In 
aword, the six-day labourer turns master on the 
seventh day, and inexorably compels thousands of 
his fellow-labourers to do that for him which he does 
not seruple to denounce as most oppressive and un- 
just when it is exacted from him by his employers. 
Is he aware that by acting on this plan he is 
not only disgracing and demoralizing himself, but 
paving the way for his sure and permanent humi- 
lation ? That his Sunday pleasures, as above de- 
scribed, must operate to such an end, in depriving 
him of the Sunday as a day of rest altogether, is, 
we think, demonstrably certain. The working 
man who helps to fill the Sunday train, sets, in 
his own person, an example as an employer of 
Sunday labour; when it shall happen, as happen 
it assuredly will when the time is ripe for-it, that 
the labour he inflicts on others on the Sunday 
shall be demanded from himself—with what face 
can he refuse ? and on what ground can he defend 
himself? The day of rest which he is required in 
his turn to surrender, he has already stolen from 
others, and in so doing he has deprived himself of 
4 most valid argument that would have availed 
him against the oppressor. 





SCALING THE ALPS. 

Tue road was comparatively solitary. We passed 
at times a waggoner, who was conveying the pro- 
duce of the plains to some village among the 
mountains ; and then 2 couple of pedestrians, with 
the air of tradesmen, on their way perhaps to a 
Swiss town to seek employment ; and next a cow- 
erd, driving home his herds from the glades of 
the forest ; and now an occasional gendarme would 


present himself, and force you to remember, what 





you would willingly have forgotten amid suclr 
scenes, that there were such things as armies in 
the world ; and sometimes the long, dark figure of 
the curé, reading his breviary to economize time, 
might be seen gliding along before you, represent- 
ative of the murky superstition that still fills 
these valleys, and which, indeed, you can read in 
the stolid face of the Savoyard, as he sits listlessly 
under the broad easings of his cottage roof. 

Anon the evening came, walking noiselessly 
upon the mountains, and shedding on the spirit a 
not unpleasant melancholy. The Alps seemed to 
grow taller. Deep masses of shade were projected 
from summit to summit. Pine forest, and green 
vale, and dashing torrent, and quiet hamlet, all 
retired from view, as if they wished to go to sleep 
beneath the friendly shadows. A deep and reve- 
rent silence stole over the Alps, as if the stillness 
of the firmament had descended uponthem. Over 
all nature was shed this spirit of quiet and pro- 
found tranquillity. Every tree was motionless. 
The murmur of the brook, the wing of the bird, 
the creak of our diligence, the voices of the 
postilion and conducteur, all felt the softening 
influence of the hour. 

But mark! what glory is this which begins to 
burn upon the crest of the snowy Alps? First 
there comes a flood of rosy light, and then a deep 
bright crimson, like the ruby’s flash or the 
— blaze, and then a circlet of flaming 
peaks studs the horizon. It looks as if a great 
conflagration were about to begin. But suddenly 
the light fades, and piles of cold, pale white rise 
above you. You can scarce believe them to be 
the same mountains. But, quick as the lightning, 
the flash comes again. A flood of glory rolls once 
more along their summits. It is a last and 
mighty blaze. You feel as if it were a struggle 
for life—as if it were a war waged by the spirits 
of darkness against these celestial forms. The 
struggle is over: the darkness has prevailed. 
These mighty mountain torches are extinguished 
one by one; and cold, ghastly piles, of sepulchral 
hue, which you shiver to Jook up at, and which 
remind you of the dead, rise still and calm in the 
firmament above you. You feel relieved when 
darkness interposes its veil betwixt you and them. 
The night sets in, deep, and calm, and beautiful, 
with troops of stars overhead. The voice of 
streams, all night long, fills the silent hills with 
melodious echoes. 

We now threaded the black gorge of the Are, 
assing,, unperceived in the darkness, Fort Lesseil- 
on, which, erecting its tiers of batteries above 

this tremendous natural fosse, looks like a mailed 
warrior guarding the entrance to Italy. It was 
eleven o'clock, and we were toiling up the moun- 
tain. We had left all human habitations far 
below, as we thought, when suddenly we were 
startled by a peal of village bells. Never had 
bells sounded sweeter in my fancy than those I 
now heard in these dreary regions. These were 
the convent bells of the little village of Lansle- 
bourg, which lies at the foot of the summit of the 
Mont Cenis. Here we were to sup. It was a 
sort of arbour in the midst of the hill Difficulty, 
where we pilgrims might refresh ourselves before 
beginning our last and steepest ascent. It was a 
most substantial repast, as all suppers in that part 
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thinking that. we were perhaps the highest supper 
party in Europe. It was our last meal before 
crossing the mountain, and passing from the 
modern to the ancient world ; for the ridge of the 
Alps is the limit that divides the two. On this 
side are modern times ; on that are the dark ages. 
You retrograde five full centuries when you. step 
across the line. We ate our supper, as did the 
Israelites their last meal in Egypt, with our loins 
girded—scarce even our great-coats put off—and 
our staff in our hand. 

Now for the summit. We started at midnight. 
Above us was an ebon vault, studded thick with 
large bright stars. Around us was the awful si- 
lence of the mountains. The night was luminous ; 
for in that elevated: region darkness is unknown, 
save when the storm-cloud shrouds it. Of our 
party, some betook them to the diligence, and 
were carried over asleep; others of us, leaving the 
vehicle to follow the road, which zig-zags up to the 
summit, addressed ourselves to the old route, 
which winds steeply upward, now through forests 
of stunted firs, now over a matting of thick, short 
grass, and now over the bare débris-strewn sealp 
of the mountain. The convent bells followed us 
with their sweet chimes up the hill, and formed a 
link between us and the living world below. The 
echoes of our voices were strangely loud. They 
rung out in the thin elastic air, as if all we said 
had been caught up and repeated by some invisible 
being—some genius of the mountains. The hours 
wore away; and so delighted were we with the 
novelty of our position—climbing the summits of 
the Alps at midnight—that they seemed but so 
many minutes. 

Ere we were aware, the night was past, and 
the dawn came upon us; and, with the dawn, new 
and stupendous glories burst forth. How fresh 
the young day, as it drew aside the curtains 
of the east, and smiled upon the mountains! 
The valleys were buried under a fathomless ocean 
of haze; but the pearly light, sown by the rosy 
hand of morn, fringed the mountain ridges, and a 
multitudinous sea of silvery waves spread out 
around us. The dawn stole on, waxing momen- 
tarily ; and the great white Alps, which had been 
standing all night around us so silent,.and cold, 
and sepulchral-like, in their snowy shrouds, now 
began to grow palpable and less dream-like. The 
stars put out their fires as the pure crystal light 
mounted into the sky. Each successive scene was 


lovely—inexpressibly lovely—but momentary. We | 


wished we could have stereotyped it till we had 
had time to admire it; but while we were gazing 
it had passed and was gone, like the other glories 
of the world. But, lo! the sun is near. Mighty 
torch-bearers run before his chariot, and cry to 
the rocks, the pine-forests, the torrents, the gla- 
ciers, the vine-clad vales, the fiower-enamelled 
glades, the rivers, the cities, that their king is 
coming. Awake and worship! A mighty Alp, 
whose loftier stature or more favourable position 
gives it the start of all the others, has caught the 
first ray ; and suddenly, as if an invisible hand had 
kindled it, it rises into the firmament, a pyramid 
of flame, soft, mild, yet gloriously bright, like a 
dome of living sapphire. While you gaze, another 
flashes upon you, and another, and another, and at 
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length the whole horizon, is filled with gigantic 
pyres. The stupendous vision has risen so sud- 
denly, that you almost look if you may see the 
seraph whieh has flown round and kindled these 
mighty torches. The glory is, inexpressible, and 
on a scale so vast, that you have no words to de- 
scribe it. You ean scarce believe it to be reflected 
light which gives such glory to these mountains, 
They are so rosy, so vividly, intensely radiant, that 
you feel as if that boundless effulgence emanated 
from themselves—were flowing forth from some 
hidden fountain of light within. It is like no 
other scene of earthly glory you ever saw. You 
can compare it only to some celestial city which 
has been let down from the firmament upon the 
tops of the mountains, with its glittering turrets, 
its domes of sapphire, and its walls of alabaster, 
needing no sun or other source of earthly light to 
enlighten and glorify it. But while you gaze, it 
is gone. The sun is up, and the mighty mountain 
torches which had carried the tidings of his coming 
to the countries beneath, are extinguished. 

It was now full day, and we had reached the 
summit of the pass. Above us were still the 
snow-clad peaks; but the road does not ascend 
higher. We now crossed the frontier, and were 
in Italy. A little rocky plain, surrounded by wea- 
ther-beaten peaks, a deep blue lake, and a sea of 


bare ridges in front, were all that we saw of Italy. | 


The road now began sensibly to decline, and the 
diligenee quickened its pace. We soon reached 
the ridges before us, and began to descend over 
the brow of the Alps, which are steep and perpen- 
dicular as a wall almost, on their southern side. 
You first traverse a region covered with immense 
lichen-clothed boulders; next come stretches ot 
heath ; then stunted firs: by and by fruit and 
forest trees begin to make their appearance ; next 
comes the lovely acacia; and last of all the vine, 
tall and luxuriant, veiling the peasant’s cot with 
its shadow. The road is literally a series of hang- 
ing stairs, which zig-zag down the face of the 
mountain. At certain points the rock is perfo- 
rated ; at others it is hewn into terraces; and at 
others the path rests on vast substructions of ma- 
sonry. Now an immense rock leans over the road, 
and now you find yourself on the edge of some 
frightful precipice, with the gulf running right 
down many thousands of feet, and a white torrent 
at the bottom, boiling and struggling, but unable 
to make itself heard at that height on the moun- 
tain. The turns are frequent and sharp ; and the 


heavy, overladen vehicle, in its furious downward | 


career, gives a swing at each, as if it would cut 
short the passage into Italy, and land the passen- 
ger, sooner than he wishes, at the bottom. At 





length, after four hours’ riding, the descent is | 


accomplished. The scene has changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. 
floor. The warm. sun—the brilliant sky—the 
luxuriant vines—the handsome architecture—the 
picturesque costumes—-the dark oval faces and 


The plain is as level as a | 


black fiery eyes of the natives—all tell you that | 
it is a new world into which you have entered— 


that this is Irany.* 





* This eloquently written passage is from a volume which 
we have already had occasion to bring under the favourable 
notice of our readers—Dr. Wylie’s “ Pilgrimage from the Alps | 
to the Tiber.” 
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PARISIAN LOTTERIES. 


Previous to the suppression of lotteries in Paris, 
great numbers of Frenchmen were ruined every year 
by the unhappy passion for investments for lottery 
tickets. Sometimes, when it was difficult to procure 
customers, the lottery manufacturers would resort to 
base but ingenious tricks for the purpose of selling 
their tickets. 

Among the most attractive kinds of lotteries were 
those in which German castles were offered as the 
principal prizes; and when in the announcement of 
a chateau lottery, it was stated that its possession 
gave to the owner a right to the title of prince or 
duke, it was too fascinating a bait for waiters or hack- 
ney coachmen to resist, and away would go their last 
twenty francs. The following is a specimen of some 
of the most magnificent lottery delusions of modern 
times :— 

“A banker, more or less German, announced the 
lottery of a magnificent estate, bearing a fantastic 
name, and worth 10,000,000 francs, at least. The 
tickets were at twenty francs, and divided into a series 
complicated enough to bafile the wits of a mathema- 
tician. 

“A great deal was, indeed, said, and a vast deal too 
much. All old women who had anything in their 
purses were thrown into excitement. To win a cha- 
teau and its dependencies for twenty francs—what an 
admirable prospect! Besides, according to the as- 
surance of the banker beyond the Rhine, one was 
certain of winning a prize of some sort or other. Were 
it’but a few trees, a buckwheat field, or a hen-coop, 
one was sure of recovering one’s stake. The twenty- 
frane pieces, therefore, showered down from all quar- 
ters. The door-keepers and cabriolet drivers were 
the first victims. That interesting class of the Pa- 
tisian population rushed foremost into the German 
lottery. The female cooks soon followed; then the 
petty rentiers of the Marais, next clerks with 1200 
francs a year, and so on till seven or eight millions of 
francs crossed the Rhine. Two millions worth of 
tickets remained to be sold, but to gratify the impa- 
tience of the players the banker had the lottery drawn 
on the day notified, without any postponement, and the 
tickets that. turned up, happened to belong all of 
them to the series of tickets unsold. The result was, 
that the famous chateau continued in the hands of the 
speculators along with the aforesaid seven or eight 


willions. 


“This was renewed until the French Government 
took notice of it, and put an end to the much too pro- 
tracted fun of the German banker.” 

The drawing of a lottery in which another German 
estate was the prize, was announced to take place in 
the month of September, 1835. What hopes were 
kindled and what dreams of fortune and bliss were 
formed! Suddenly a newspaper announced that the 
lottery had been drawn, and that number 97 of a 
certain series had won the prize. It happened that a 
petty actor at the “ Variétes Theatre” possessed the 
ticket. He read the paragraph in the newspaper and 
was delirious with joy. 
that he was a prince and a millionaire, and invited 
them to visit him at his castle. He resigned his situa- 
tion at the theatre and hired a post chaise with which 
to visit his domain and vassals. The very next morn- 
ing the newspaper which intoxicated him with such 
sweet delusions, declared that he had been ill-informed, 
and the revulsion of the poor fellow’s feeling was 
such that he became insane and was taken to a mad- 
house. He subsequently recovered his sanity, but could 





| to his fellows. 
Re told all his acquaintances | 





not regain any regular situation, and was obliged 
to sell chemical matches in the streets of Paris for a 
livelihood ! 


ARE YOU SURE ?* 


Are you sure that you will live another day ? 

Are you sure you will go to heaven when you die ? 
and if so, can you give a scriptural reason for being 
so? Does your life give evidence that your feeling 
sure is well founded, and not presumption? Are you 
sure that you are, by the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
taking the road which leads to present and future hap- 
piness; the way of faith in Christ your Saviour, a faith 
which works by love? Are you sure you are not 
deceived by a name to live while you are spiritually 
dead ? 

Are you sure you are not injuring the cause of God 
in your family, and in public, by an inconsistent walk ? 
Are you sure you are training: up your children in the 
way they should go, and by your example recom- 
mending religion to them ? 

Are you sure your temper is mild and affectionate ; 
that you are of a forgiving spirit and heavenly in con- 
versation, so that others may take knowledge of you 
that you have been with Jesus? Are you sure you 
never unnecessarily speak of the faults of others when 
absent? and if you reprove for faults, are you sure 
that it is in meekness and love ? ' 

Are you sure you read the Holy Scriptures daily and 
search them, and try to retain and practise what you 
read ? , 

Are you sure, when you pray, that you are earnest, 
fervent, believing, and importunate? or are you cold, 
lifeless, and formal ? 

Are you sure you make no vain excuses for not at- 
tending the house of God on the Lord’s day? Will 
the excuses you now make be accepted at the judg- 
ment-day ? 

Are you sure that you spend nothing in gaudy dress, 
unnecessary ornaments, expensive food, or vain amuse- 
ments, which might be spent in a better purpose—in 
relieving the poor, sending the gospel to the neglected 
at home, or the heathen abroad ; distributing tracts at 
home, or when travelling ? 

Are you sure that you are not putting off repent- 
ance? Beware, for you may die suddenly, be de- 
prived of reason, or given up to hardness of heart. 

Are‘you sure that you are born again of the Holy 
Spirit, and are believing in Jesus as your Saviour ? 
Christ said, “ Ye must be born again ;” and “ He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” John iii. 
7, 36. 

Friend, ponder these questions, and answer them as 
in the presence of God; and may the Lord bless them 
to your soul. 





GOOD AND BAD SIGNS. 


Ir is a good sign to see a man doing an act of charity 


It is a bad sign to hear him boasting 
of it. It is a good sign to see the colour of health in 
a man’s face. Itis a bad sign to see it all concentrated 
in his nose. It is a good sign to see an honest man 
wearing old clothes. It is a bad sign to see them 
filling holes in his windows. Itis a good sign to see a 
woman dressed with taste and neatness. It is a bad 
sign to see her husband sued for her feathers and fool- 
ery, gems and jewellery. 





* This can be had in a separate form for distribution, 
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SEcrETs of THE PEeat-BoG.—Far, far down in the | 


depths of the moor there lies many a secret of olden time. 
Below the grim, ghastly surface, below the waters, below 
the black remnants of countless plants, lie the sad memo- 
rials of ages unknown to the history of man. Huge trees 
stand upright, and their gigantic roots rest upon the 
crowns of still older forest giants! In the inverted oaks of 
Murten Moor, in Switzerland, many see the famous oak 
woods that Charlemagne caused to be cut down, now more 
than a thousand years ago. For centuries the moors have 
hid in their silent bosoms the gigantic works of ancient 
Rome, and posterity has gazed with wonder at the mas- 
terly roads and massive bridges, like those built of unper- 
ishable wood by Germanicus, when he passed from Hol- 
land into the valley of the Weser. Far, in the deep, lie 
buried the stone hatchets and flint arrow-heads of Fri- 
sians and Cheruski, by the side of the copper kettle and the 
iron helmet of the Roman soldier. A Phoenician skiff was 
found of late, and alongside of it a boat laden with bricks. 
The skeletons of antediluvian animals rest there peaceably 
by the corpses of ancient races with sandals on their feet 
and the skins of animals around their naked bodies. Hun- 
dreds of brave English horsemen, who sought an honour- 
able death in the battle of Solway, were swallowed up, 
horse and men, by the insatiable moor. And in years by- 
gone, a Danish King Harold, called the Blue Tooth, al- 
lured with foul treachery a fair princess of Norway, Gun- 
ildo, to Jutland. She came and she vanished from the 
memory of man. History had forgotten her, tradition had 
even began to fade; but the peat-bog opened its long- 
closed lips, and accused, late but loud, the bloody king of 
his wicked deed. The poor princess was found far below 
the peat, strangled and tied to a post, where her merciless 
foe had buried her, as he thought, for ever, in the — 
It is a strange and most melancholy charm that these low 
chambers of death have for the careful observer. Where 
once gigantic animals dwelt, and tropical plants flourished 
in splendour, where broad roads passed through the land, 
or forests stood in ancient pride; where trade and com- 
merce prospered, and richly-laden vessels sailed from port 
to port; there now the dead moor covers all life, and 
spreads its dread winding-sheet alike over the deepest sea 
and the richest valley.—De Vere’s Stray Leaves from the 
Book of Nature. 


JamEs Montcomery’s Stupy.—It was a small back 
room of a large building in the centre of the town, and 
looking immediately upon one of the meanest masses of 
dead brick walls in Sheffield: from i¢s windows he could 
see none of the fine scenery in the neighbourhood, that 
might serve even to remind him in summer of pastoral 
Alpine landscapes, or in winter of falling avalanches—of 
the cottages, the lakes, or the waterfalls of Switzerland at 
any season. . . . Mr. Everett one day remarked to 
Montgomery that Matlock would be a fine situation for the 
permanent residence of a poet, as the beauty and the 
variety of the scenery, according to the current opinion, 
would induce sublime thoughts. He partly exploded the 
notion ; observing that he should have to lament for his 
own situation, if it was so. ‘‘ From the room in which I 
sit to write,” said Montgomery, “and where some of my 
happiest pieces have been produced—those I mean which 
are most popular—all the prospect I have is a confined 
yard, where there are some miserable old walls and the 
backs of houses, which present to the eye neither beauty, 
variety, nor anything else calculated to inspire a single 
thought, except concerning the rough surface of the bricks, 
the corners of which have either been chipped off by vio- 
lence, or fretted away by the weather. No; as a general 
rule, whatever of poetry is to be derived from scenery, must 
be secured before we sit down to compose—the impressions 
must be made already, and the mind must be abstracted 
from surrounding objects. It will not do to be expatiating 
abroad in observation, when we should be at home in con- 
centration of thought.’—Jfemoirs of James MMontgo- 
mery. 


Cory In THE Ear.—A very intelligent Irishman tells 
the following incident of his first experience in America :— 
I came to this country years ago, and as soon as I arrived, 
hired myself to a gentleman who farmed a few acres. He 
showed me over the premises, the stables, cows, and where 
the corn, hay, oats, etc., were kept, and then sent me in to 
get my supper. After supper he said to me, “ James, you 
may feed the cow, and give her corn in the ear.” I went 
out and walked about, thinking, “‘ What could he mean? 
Had I understood him?” I scratched my head, then re. 
solved I would inquire again ; so I went into the library 
where master was writing very busily, and he answered 
without looking up—“ I thought I told you to give the cow 
some corn in the ear?” I went out more puzzled than 
ever. What sort of animal must this Yankee cow be? [ 
examined her mouth and ears. The teeth were good, and 
the ears like those of kine in the old country. Dripping 
with perspiration, I entered my master’s presence once 
more. “Please, sir, you bid me give the cow some corn in 
the ear, but didn’t you mean in the mouth?” He looked 
at me for a moment, and then burst into such a convul- 
sion of laughter, that I made for the stables as fast as my 
feet could take me, thinking I was in the service of a crazy 
man, 


Booxworms.—In paper, leather, and parchment are 
found various animals, popularly known as “ Bookworms.” 
The larve of Crambus pinguinalis will establish them- 
selves upon the binding of a book, and spinning a robe will 
do it little injury. A mite (Acarus eruditus) eats the 
paste that fastens the paper over the edges of the binding, 
and so loosens it. The caterpillar of another little moth 
takes its station in damp old books, between the leaves, 
and there commits great ravages. The little boring wood- 
beetle also attacks books, and will even bore through seve- 
ral volumes. An instance is mentioned of twenty-seven 
folio volumes being perforated in a straight line by the 
same insect, in such a manner, that, by passing a cord 
through the perfect round hole made by it, the twenty- 
seven volumes could be raised at once. The wood-beetle 
also destroys prints and drawings, whether framed or kept 
in a portfolio. The “death-watch” is likewise accused of 
being a depredator of books. These details were furnished 
by the experienced keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, in 1841. 


PEACEABLENESS OF Russtans.—It is a most singular 
thing that the people among whom so much military or- 
ganisation prevails, is without exception, the most pacific 
people on the face of the earth, and upon this point I be 
lieve no difference of opinion exists among all observers. 
Having lived for several years in a position which enabled 
me to mix much with the officers and men of the Russian 
army, such is my strong conviction of the Russian charac- 
ter. M. Haxthausen mentions, as a point admitting of no 
doubt, “the absence of all warlike tendency among the 
Russian people, and their excessive fear of the profession of 
a soldier.” The Russian people have no pleasure in wear- 
ing arms, like the Turk or Pole; even in their quarrels 
among themselves, which are rare, they hardly ever fight, 
and the duel which now often takes place among Russian 
officers, is contrary to the national manners, and a custom 
imported from the West. The people take no pleasure in 
the fighting of beasts or birds—as in bull-fights, or ram- 
fights, or cock-fights, which are common amusements 
among some eastern as well as most European nations; 
and when the Russian is drunk, which often happens, he is 
never quarrelsome, but on the contrary, caressing and 
given to tears. But, on being aroused, he exhibits a de- 
gree of patient endurance which is astonishing, and a 
steady enthusiasm which shows great power of feeling, and 





which is deeply seated in the national character. He meets 
| death and the severest punishment without fear, and 
strange anecdotes are told of the impossibility, as it seems 
to him, of disobeying the letter of the orders received.— 
| Russia, onthe Black Sea and Sea of Azoff. 


























